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TO OUR READERS. 


NotwirtustaNpinc our work has long been before the public, there are 
many who make inquiries in reference to the precise ohjects we have in 
view. We are often condemned by many, when, at a single glance of our 
Magazine, our plans would easily be learned. To give every facility pos- 
sible, we subjoin a few distinct propositions in the form of questions, 
which will not only accomplish our end, but also elicit information from 
others : — 


I. What is the best method of providing for Discharged Convicts? 

IT. Should strangers or relatives be admitted within the prison? 

III. Should there be an income to the State from a fee at the door of 
the prison? 

IV. Would it be well to reward prisoners for good behavior? 

V. Should criminals be allowed a clergyman of their own peculiar 
faith ? 

VI. Are corporeal punishments necessary * 

VII. Ought libraries to be established in prisons? 

VIII. Should there be a schoolmaster as well as chaplain? 

IX. Would the occasional delivery of lectures by men of science to 
prisoners be productive of good? 

X. What quality of food should be given to prisoners? 

XI. Does a convict-dress have a humanizing influence ? 


XII. What trades may be safely introduced into prisons * 


These are but a few of the questions that might be proposed. Each 
one opens an interesting topic. Our Magazine is open for any remarks, 
without regard to sect or party, provided they are couched in kind and 
affectionate language. 
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MORAL HOSPITALS. 


BY EDMUND QUINCY. 





Wuen the great central idea of a true Prison Reform — 
that the highest good, or reformation of the criminal, is the 
one object to be aimed at in the administration of all Prison 
Discipline —is accepted as a living guide by any political 
community, it will simply and easily dispose of all the 
difficulties of detail. When an earnest purpose takes pos- 
session of a man or of a nation, it is not long in finding 
ways for its own accomplishment. The present desire is 
the prophecy of the future fulfilment. The uneasiness 
occasioned by the perception of a want can only be relieved 
by its satisfaction. The acknowledgment of the necessity 
of a change, and the consequent admission of its feasibility, 
is the first step in the process of all reform. This obtained, 
all the hills are soon brought low, and all the valleys filled 
up, which seemed to obstruct its progress and triumph. As 
in the material world, so in the moral. When it is clearly 
discerned that a railway is demanded by the wants of two 
distant regions, it at once becomes possible, and all objec- 
tions and obstructions vanish before the advancing steps of 
the engineer; and reforms are only moral railways. 

The first point to be labored, in this matter, is the con- 
vincing of the general mind, that is, of the governing mass 
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of individual minds, that the present system calls for change. 
Is there any one so bold as to affirm that our prison-systems 
are incapable of improvement?—that we have reached 
that point of perfection beyond which it is vain to hope, 
and preposterous to wish, to advance? With such we 
have nothing to do. The science of prison-discipline, like 
every other science, appeals only to fair, ingenuous, philo- 
sophical minds. They who are locked up in double proof 
of ignorance and of prejudice, and who can present the 
thick bosses of their buckler of selfish conservatism to every 
shaft of new truth, must needs be left to themselves. They 
are joined to their idols, and must be left alone. They are 
of the class that compelled Galileo to confess that the earth 
did not move round the sun. They belong to the order of the 
New Haven clergyman, Professor Silliman tells of, who 
affirmed that the fossils found in the ancient formations of 
the earth were no arguments against the received interpreta- 
tion of the Mosaic cosmogony ; because the Creator, while 
he was creating, could as easily make skeletons of animals 
as any thing else! Such must be left to the enjoyment of 
such satisfactions as they can derive from the present method 
of dispensing life and death to the guilty classes. 

But of such, we are happy to know, the intelligent and 
educated portion of society is not entirely made up. The 
treatment of those whom society is compelled to restrain 
of the liberty which they are using for the injury of them- 
selves and others, is attracting a daily increasing atten- 
tion. Attention has been fixed upon this theme of thought 
and observation for many years,—attention which has been 
compelled by the stern and threatening facts which encom- 
pass it. Observation and reflection, thoroughly aroused, 
have resulted in the various experiments which are now in 
progress in various parts of the world. Hence sprung the 
invention of transportation as an attempt to mitigate 
the bloody severity of the English penal code, and to 
remove the subjects of it to a distance from their tempta- 
tions and their crimes. From observation and reflection 
have proceeded the various experiments of the separate and 
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congregate systems, which are trying in different portions of 
this country. From before their face, the stocks and the 
pillory and the whipping-post have disappeared, in all com- 
munities with allowable pretensions to civilization. Have 
these ministers of good accomplished their whole mission ? 
Is there nothing left for observation and reflection to do 
farther for the diminution of crime and suffering ? 

A glance at the state of society, and at the statistics of 
crime, is enough to put this question at rest. The treat- 
ment of criminals now pursued has, undeniably, no appre- 
ciable effect upon the amount of crime and the number of 
criminals, — we mean, taking one year with another, since 
the adoption of the present systems of prison-discipline. 
We believe that accurate statistics would prove that the 
state of crime has been materially affected by those im- 
provements, when compared with what it was under the 
workings of the old systems. In proportion as science and 
humanity have been brought to act upon crime and crimi- 
nals, have the amount and the atrocity of crime been modi- 
fied, and the number of criminals diminished. The number 
of aggravated offences against person and property in Eng- 
land have been perceptibly affected by the wise mitigation 
of her ancient Draconic code. But, it being an undeniable 
fact that the amount of crime has not diminished since the 
adoption of the present system of punition, nothing can well 
be plainer than that their tendency is not to extinguish crime, 
or to reform criminals. Had it been such, the tale told by 
common jails, criminal courts, and penitentiaries would be 
very different from what it is now. 

The effect of any penal system on the aggregate amount 
of crime must arise either from its salutary action upon the 
parties subjected to its operation, as evinced by its influ- 
ence upon their characters; or from its deterring control 
over those tempted to the commission of the same class of 
offences, through the wholesome terror which it strikes into 
their hearts. Now, it is notorious that neither of these 
beneficial results flow from. the present modes of punish- 


ment. ‘The frequency of second comings of old offenders, 
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and the continual fresh recruits which fill up the ranks of 
crime from the world at large, are a sufficient confutation 
of any such hypothesis. ‘The gallows glooms, the peniten- 
tiary frowns; but crime still stalks abroad as if they were 
not. The sense of safety, the greatest of earthly satisfac- 
tions, and the chief end of civil society, is not received by 
them. ‘The present arrangements of society in relation to 
crime have no effectual power to save persons or property 
from violence or fraud. All that they can do is to afford 
the sufferer the poor satisfaction of a personal punishment 
inflicted upon the offender. Small comfort, forsooth, to the 
murdered man, that his slayer is suffocated in his turn; or 
to the victim of robbery, that the robber is to expiate his 
offence within the walls of a state’s prison! 

This being the case, as we suppose hardly any one will 
venture to deny, it seems as if the experiment had so far 
failed. It has not answered the purpose for which it was 
tried. It therefore becomes the part of true science to make 
another attempt, instructed by the experience thus gained. 
All science is tentative. It advances and grows wiser only 
by trying experiments. Especially all science which has 
for its end the cure of disease, physical or moral, is more or 
less empirical. The effect of the remedies exhibited can- 
not always be calculated, a priori. Their effects must 
be watched. Experience alone can detect the elements 
which disturb their beneficial operation. A remedial sys- 
tem, whether moral or physical, to be truly philosophical, 
must be expectant. . It must wait upon Nature, and watch her 
unerring indications. By slow degrees does she unfold 
her secrets. It is by a painful initiation that she instructs her 
neophytes in her mysteries. There is no royal and no 
republican road to this knowledge. ‘They that seek it must 
be content with small and gradual acquisitions, as the 
reward of long watchings and assiduous study. This has 
been the history of the progress of the science of prison- 
discipline. It has now reached a point, where it can take 
a review of its facts, reconsider its theories, and reconstruct 
the one from a wise appreciation of the other. 
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We consider it, then, as settled, that the present system 
of prison-discipline is susceptible of improvement; that 
it does not answer its purpose; that the moral diseases, 
which manifest themselves in crime, are not likely to be 
cured by the treatment to which they are now submitted ; 
that cure is the legitimate object and the only sufficient 
end of the science of prison-discipline; that nothing short 
of this should satisfy its humane ambition, as nothing 
short of this will restore society to a sound state of health. 
Assuming, therefore, that crimes are the symptoms of a 
morbid moral state in the persons committing them, that 
the symptoms can only be removed by the cure of the 
moral disease they indicate, and also that the present 
mode of treatment is not of a nature to promote this cure, 
we conceive it to be the business of this science to seek out, 
and to apply it as it verifies them, more rigorous applica- 
tions, more virtuous remedies. Such we conceive to be 
involved in the signification of the phrase Moral Hospitals. 





CreEATING A Frere.— Some years ago, General was regis- 
trar of wills in a western county. He was a faithful officer, who 
revered the law; and, as the law allowed him fees for his services, 
he was very conscientious in collecting them. The registrar is 
allowed a small fee for what is technically called a ‘ search,’ which 
generally is showing an inquirer a record, getting a paper out of 
the pigeon-holes, or similar service. Itis related of General . 
that, for this branch of his duties, he was particular in requiring 
pay. His office being near that of the recorder of deeds, he was 
often annoyed by the inquiries of strangers as to the location. 

‘Can you tell me where the recorder’s office is?’ was the in- 
quiry. 

‘Step in, sir. Ill look for you.” 

Going to the door, the general would look down the street a 
moment, then answer, — 

‘The recorder’s office is next door, but one, below.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 
‘You're welcome; but you owe me a shilling for a search. 
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‘SI JE TE PERDS, JE SUIS PERDU.’ 


[The idea is taken from a device on a seal. A mariner with his hand on the helm 
(and a stormy sea), and his eyes fixed on a single star. The motto, ‘ Si je te perds, 
je suis perdu :’ —‘If I lose thee, I’m lost.’] 


Sarve on, thou bright beacon, 
Unclouded and free, 
From thy high place of calmness, 
O’er life’s troubled sea ! 
Its morning of promise, 
Its smooth seas are gone, 
And the billows rave wildly : 
Then, bright one, shine on. 


The wings of the tempest 
May rise o’er thy ray ; 
But tranquil thou smilest, 
Undimmed by its sway; 
High, high o’er the worlds, 
Where storms are unknown, 
Thou dwellest, all beauteous, 
And glorious, alone. 


From the deep womb of darkness 
The lightning-flash leaps, 
O’er the bark of my fortune 
Each mad billow sweeps ; 
From the port of her safety 
. By warring winds driven, 
And no light o’er her course 

But yon lone one of heaven. 


Yet fear not, thou frail one : 
The hour may be near 

When our own sunny headlands 
Far off shall appear ; 

When the voice of the storm 
Shall be silent and past, 

In some island of heaven 

We may anchor at last. 






The Fate of the Ungodly. 













But, bark of eternity, 
Where art thou now? 
The tempest-wave shrieks 
O’er each plunge of thy prow, 
On the world’s dreary ocean 
Thus shattered and lost : 


Then, lone one, shine on ; 
If I lose thee, I’m lost. 


THE FATE OF THE UNGODLY. 





“TI myself have seen the ungodly in great power, and flourishing like a green bay- 
tree. I went by, and, lo! he was gone. I sought him, but his place could nowhere 
be found.’ — Psat™ xxxvii. 35, 36. 



























Some may suppose that this was merely a poetical ex- 
pression of David; but to us it seems that he meant to 
convey a great truth. He might have been speaking from 
his own bitter experience, or from certain particular cases 
which had fallen under his own eye. ‘The words bear the 
impress of one who was speaking frqm strong personal 
observation. ‘I myself have seen the ungodly in great 
power. I went by, and, lo! he was gone” We propose to 
call the attention of the reader to a few cases, illustrative 
of the text. ‘Take, for example, the case of Saul. David 
had seen him ‘in great power.’ Once comparatively ob- 
scure, he was sought out by the prophet, and anointed 
with the sacred oil, and proclaimed as the chosen of the 
Lord, and the sovereign of the Israelites. When the peo- 
ple heard it, they shouted, ‘God save the king!’ Honor 
followed honor. David soon saw him at the head of an 
army, surrounded by his court, and exercising despotic 
sway over multitudes. Soon after his accession, and in 
the face of unnumbered privileges, he abused the great 
power conferred on him. He forsook God, to use the 
striking language of Scripture, though originally applied to 
a whole nation. He committed two evils: he ‘forsook the 
VOL. V. ° 5* 
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fountain of living waters, and hewed out cisterns, broken 
cisterns, that could held no water.” Having forsaken God, 
he sought other sources for wisdom. The storm came; 
wave after wave of sorrow then began to roll upon him; 
the desertion of his son, the abandonment of the prophet 
Samuel, the predictions of the witch of Endor, and finally 
an ignominious death upon the mountains of Gilboa. 
What a striking illustration of the text! and how natu- 
rally would such an instance draw from David the expres- 
sion, ‘I have seen the ungodly in great power, and flourish- 
ing like a green bay-tree. I went by, and, lo! he was 
gone.” Look at the song composed by him on the death 
of Saul, and then see what a powerful moral he has drawn 
from that sad history, and what a thrilling appeal it is to 
all ages: — 


‘The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: how are the 
mighty fallen! 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askelon ; lest the 
daughters of the Philistings rejoice, lest the daughters of the uncircum- 
cised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, neither let there be rain 
upon you, nor fields of offerings; for there the shield of the mighty is 
vilely cast away, the shield of Saul, as though he had not been anointed 
with oil. 

From the blood of the slain, from the fat of the mighty, the bow of 
Jonathan turned not back, and the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in their 
death they were not divided: they were swifter than eagles, they were 
stronger than lions. | 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in scarlet, 
with other delights ; who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! O Jonathan! 
thou wast slain in thine high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: very pleasant hast 
thou been unto me: thy love to me was wonderful, passing the love of 
women. 

How are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war perished ! ’ 


Take another example from history,—one who was 
once ‘in great power;’ and what an illustration of the text 
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does it afford! We refer to Wolsey, and we cannot do 
better than to let Johnson give, in his own emphaticai 
lines, the history of the crafty and profligate counsellor of 
Henry VIII.:— 


‘In full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, — 
Law in his voice, and fortune in his hand. 
To him the church, the realm, their powers consign ; 
Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ; 

Still to new heights his restless wishes tower, 
Claim leads to claim, and power advances power ; 
Till conquest, unresisted, ceased to please, 

And rights submitted left him none to seize. 

At length his sovereign frowns; the train of state 
Mark the keen glance, and watch the sign to hate. 
Where’er he turns, he meets a stranger’s eye ; 
His suppliants scorn him, and his followers fly ; 
At once is lost the pride of awful state, 

The golden canopy, the glittering plate, 

The regal palace, the luxurious board, 

The livried army; dnd the menial lord. 

With age, with cares, with maladies oppressed, 

He seeks the refuge of monastic rest. 

Grief aids disease, remembered folly stings, 

And his last sighs reproach the fate of kings.’ 


Take the case of Absalom; one of the saddest and most 
affecting in all history. The affection of David to his chil- 
dren was most intense; and the strength of that love is 
nowhere more fully exhibited than in the history of Absa- 
lom. David saw him as a boy of great outward attrac- 
tions; but, alas! his impetuous temper soon manifested 
itsel:, and, having offended, he was driven from court. 
Subsequently he was restored, and enjoyed all the distine- 
tions of the family. Now David contemplates him in a 
new character. From the discontented and the profligate 
of the kingdom, he raises up a formidable party. By de- 
grees he wins the people to himself, ‘ bowing,’ as it is said, 
‘the hearts of the people as the heart of one man.” The 
standard of rebellion is at last raised; David is driven from 
his palace. At last, Absalom holds counsel to take away 
his life. He flourishes like the ‘green bay-tree, with its 
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head towering above the trees of the forests. But, lo, what 
a change! The hostile forces are drawn out, and the 
father is soon after called to mourn the loss of that son, as 
he hangs suspended by the hair of his head in a tree, thrust 
through with darts; then cast into a pit, — the wood and a 
heap of stones laid upon him. How apt his language in 
reference to his own son: ‘ I went by, and, lo! he was gone. 
I sought him, but his place could nowhere be found’ ‘The 
heap of stones which covered him was there; but his son 
was gone for ever. Then what inexpressible tenderness, 
what an overwhelming burst of grief, is expressed in those 
few words: ‘O my son Absalom! my son, my son Absa- 
lom! Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my 
son, my son!’ 

There is another example of a similar kind. Profane 
and sacred history everywhere abound in them. We refer 
to Ahithophel. Few men have risen higher. He united 
himself with Absalom and his rebels; and when he spoke, 
they said, ‘his counsel was as if a man had inquired at 
the oracle of God.’ When David was driven from his 
home, Absalom counselled Ahithophel as to the best mode 
of carrying on the war against his father and sovereign. 
His counsel was given. Absalom was disposed to adopt 
his words ; and, had he done so, the escape of David would, 
to all human appearance, seemed impossible. That coun- 
sel was overruled. ‘The false advice of Hushai was fol- 
lowed. Now look at the fate of the wary and the eloquent 
Ahithophel. Stung by the refusal of his counsels, and the 
adoption of those of Hushai, ‘he saddled his ass, went 
home to his city, put his household in order, and hanged 
himself, and died” What a sad end! What a melan- 
choly chapter in human history! How true it is that 
‘pride goeth before to destruction, and a haughty spirit 
before a fall’! David was undoubtedly deeply impressed 
with this event; and it might have been in view of it that 
he exclaimed, ‘I have seen the ungodly in great power... . 
I went by, and, lo! he was gone.’ 

One more example, and we must close. This will show 
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to what an awful end men are brought who persecute the 
servants of God. A popular writer gives the following 
slight but accurate sketch of the savage author of the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew : — 


‘The king’s health now rapidly declined, and he was visibly 
hastening to his grave. He had never been quite himself since 
the day of St. Bartholomew. His complexion, which before was 
hale, was now often flushed; his eyes acquired an unnatural 
fierceness ; his nights were restless and disturbed, and his sleep 
unrefreshing. As his disorder increased, every symptom was 
aggravated. He was seldom still for an instant. His limbs 
would at one moment be distorted by convulsive twitches, and 
the next so stiff that he could not bend them; and the blood 
would ooze from the pores of his skin. His physicians, unable 
to comprehend his disorder, affirmed that it was the effect of 
poison or of sorcery. Nor was his mind less agitated than his 
bodily frame. The recollection of the massacre continually 
haunted him; and he was frequently overheard bewailing his 
crime with bitter groans and tears.’ 


This melancholy catalogue might be enlarged. But 
enough has been said to show how signally punishment 
follows crime,—that no station, however lofty, can prevent ; 
no riches, however great, can hinder. The guilty cannot 
escape. ‘ Be sure your sin will find you out’ is not merely 
a lesson of Scripture, but is written, as with a pen of dia- 
mond, upon every man’s experience. It is true that the 
guilty may escape every human tribunal; they may not be 
entangled in the meshes of the law; but then there are two 
things never to be escaped: no man can fly from himself, 
nor from the presence of his God. The sinner has kindled 
up in his own soul a hell far worse than poets or divines 
have ever imagined. The day of retribution is at hand. 
The experience of David is but the experience of every age 
since he lived, and will be the bitter experience of the un- 
godly so long as sin shall last: ‘I myself have seen the 
ungodly in great power, and flourishing like a green bay- 
tree. I went by, and, lo! he was goné; I sought him, but 
his place could nowhere be found.” 





NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. III. 


CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS OF LONDON. 


‘How many charitable institutions are there in Lon- 
don?’ I said to a friend one day. ‘ Six hundred,’ was the 
prompt reply. Of course, the traveller soon becomes bewil- 
dered at the thought. He needs at least a residence of two 
years in London to begin to visit them. Yet it is some- 
what strange that, among such a multitude of institutions, 
there was not till the other day even one for sick children! 
In other parts of Europe, this want has been supplied. In 
Paris, Berlin, Turin, Frankfort, Brussels, and Munich; in 
Hamburg, St. Petersburg, Moscow, Vienna, Prague, Pesth, 
Copenhagen, Stuttgard, Gratz, Brunn, Lemberg, and Con- 
stantinople, there are hospitals for sick children. 

It was found, on examination, that with a population 
numbering over two millions, about one-third perished in 
infancy and childhood! Twenty-four in a hundred die 
during the two first years of life ; and, during the next eight 
years, eleven die out of the remaining seventy-six. All 
this, except where the parents themselves are diseased, for 
the want of sanitary discipline. What should we say of a 
favorite rose-tree, where one bud in every three dropped to 
the soil dead! This is not natural to roses. And should 
these roses of the nursery droop and die for want of a little 
care? Why should parents see the glaze of death upon so 
many bright eyes that were sent here to laugh and love? 
Why should they kiss so many little lips grown cold and 
still? Science has advanced, vaccination has been disco- 
vered, medical knowledge has increased ; but we have not 
gained more than a diminution of two per cent in the ter- 
rible mortality among children. 

The want of a Child’s Hospital in London is supplied. 
The traveller will find in Great Ormond-street a mansion 
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with a broad, stuccoed front, bearing the incription, ‘ Hos- 
PITAL FoR Sick Cuitpren. And now we hope it will be no 
longer said, that, ‘of all the coffins made in London, more 
than one in every three is made for a little child, — a child 
that has not yet two figures to its age.” As I am unable 
to give so good a description of this institution, I readily 
avail myself of the words of a writer, who, under the head 
of ‘ Drooping Buds,’ gives the following :— 


‘At the hall-door there was a porter. Crossing a spacious 
hall, we were ushered into a fine old ancestral parlor, which is 
now the boarding room of the institution; and there, before 
a massive, antique chimney-piece, we found the young house- 
surgeon. 

‘Many stiff bows and formal introductions had those old walls 
seen, when Great Ormond-street was grand, and when frill and 
farthingales lent state to the great mansion. Many a minuet had 
been solemnly danced there; many hearts and fans had fluttered ; 
many buckram flirtations had had their little hour; many births, 
marriages, and deaths, had passed away, in due and undue 
course, out of the great hall-door into the family vaults, —as old- 
fashioned now as the family mansion. Many little faces, radiant 
in the wintry blaze, had looked up in the twilight, wondering at 
the great old monument of a chimney-piece, and at the winking 
shadows peeping down from its recesses. Many, far too many, 
pretty house-fairies had vanished from before it, and left blank 
spaces upon the hearth, to be filled never more. 

***Oh! baby’s dead, and will be never, never, never, seen among 
us any more!” We fell into a waking dream, and the spring air 
seemed to breathe the words. The young house-surgeon melted 
out of the quaint, quiet room; in his place a group of little chil- 
dren gathered about a weeping lady; and the lamentation was 
familiar to the ancient echoes of the house. Then there appeared 
to us a host of little figures, and cried, ‘‘ We are baby. We were 
baby here, each of us in its generation, and were welcomed with 
joy and hope and thankfulness; but no love and no hope, though 
they were very strong, could keep us, and we went our early way!” 
** And we,” said another throng of shades, ‘* were that little child 
who lited to walk and talk, and to be the favorite, and to influ- 
ence the whole of this great house, and make it very pleasant, 
until the infection that could not be stopped was brought here 
from those poorer houses not far off, and struck us one day while 
we were at play, and quenched the light of our bright eyes, and 
changed our prattle into moaning, and killed us in our promise!” 
“And I,” said another shadow, “am that girl, who, having been 
a sick child once, grew to be a woman, and to love, and to be blest 
with love; and then, at that hardest time, began to fade, and 
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glided from the arms of my young husband, never to be mine 
on earth!’’—‘* And I,” said another shadow, “‘am the lame, 
misshapen boy who read so much by this fireside, and suffered so 
much pain so patiently, and might have been as active and as 
straight as you, if any ome had understood my malady; but I said 
to my fond father, carrying me in his arms to the bed from which 
I never rose, ‘I think, O dear papa! that it is better I should 
never be a man; for who would then carry me like this, or who 
could be so careful of me when you were gone?’ ’’— Then all 
the shadows said together, “‘ We belonged to this house; but 
others like us have belonged to every house, and many such will 
come here now to be relieved, and we will put it in the hearts 
of mothers and fathers to remember them. Come up, and see!” 

‘We followed up the spacious stairs into a large and lofty 
room, airy and gay. It had been the drawing-room of the old 
house. A reviving touch had passed over its decorations; and 
the richly-ornamented ceiling, to which little eyes looked up from 
little beds, was quite a cheerful sight. The walls were painted 
in panel, with rosy nymphs and children; and the light laughter 
of children welcomed our entrance. There was nothing sad here. 
Light iron cribs, with the beds made in them, were ranged, 
instead of chairs, against the walls. There were half-a-dozen 
children, — all the patients then contained in the new hospital ; 
but here and there a bed was occupied by a sick doll. A large, 
gay ball was rolling on the floor, and tops abounded. From this 
cheerful place, we looked into a second room, — the other drawing- 
room, — furnished in a like manner, but as yet unoccupied. 

‘There were five girls and a boy. Five were in bed near the 
windows. Two of these, whose beds were the most distant from 
each other, confined by painful maladies, were resting on their 
arms, and busily exporting and importing fun. A third shared 
the profits merrily, and occasionally speculated in a venture on 
its own account. The most delightful music in the world — the 
light laughter of children — floated freely through the place. 
The hospital had begun with one child. What did he think 
about, or laugh about? May-be those shadows who had had 
their infant-home in the great house, and had known in those 
same rooms the needs now sought to be supplied for him, told 
him stories in his sleep. 

‘One of the little patients followed our movements with its 
eyes, with a sad, thoughtful, peaceful look; one indulged fn a big 
stare of childish curiosity and wonder. They had toys strewn 
upon their counterpanes. A sick child is a contradiction of ideas, 
like a cold summer. But to quench the summer in a child’s 
heart is, thank God! not easy. If we do not make a frost with 
winter discipline, if we will use soft looks and gentle words, 
though such an hospital be full of sick and ailing bodies, the 
light, loving spirits of the children will fill its wards with plea- 
sant sounds, contrasting happily with the complainings that 
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abound among our sick adults. Suffer these little ones to come 
to such a Christian House, and forbid them not! They will not 
easily forget it. Around the gates of the Child’s Hospital, at 
Frankfort, hangs a crowd of children who have been discharged, 
lying in wait to pounce with a loving word upon any of those 
who tended them when sick. They send little petitions in to the 
hospital authorities to be allowed, as a special favor, to come into 
the garden again to play. A child’s heart is soon touched by 
gentle people; and a Child’s Hospital in London, through which 
there should pass yearly eight hundred children of the poor, 
would help to diffuse a kind of health that is not usually got out 
of apothecaries’ bottles. 

* We have spoken only of five children: the sixth was not in 
bed, and not at rest. He was a literary character, studiously 
combining into patterns letters of the alphabet; but he had re- 
moved his work so far out of the little world to which he 
belonged, that he attracted no attention from his neighbors. 
There are larger children in a greater world who do the like. 
The solitary child was lonely,— not from want of love; its 
thoughts were at home, wandering about its mother; it had not 
yet learnt to reconcile itself to temporary separation. We seemed 
to leave the shadows of our day-dream in attendance on it, and 
to take up our young surgeon again. 

‘Having paid, as we were able, brief respects to each member 
of the little company, and having seen the bath-rooms on this 
floor, we continued our progress upward. Of course, there were 
no more stately drawing-rooms; but all the rooms were spacious, 
and by modern care had been, moreover, plentifully furnished 
with the means of ventilation. There were bath-rooms, of course; 
there were wards cut off from the rest for fever-cases. Good 
thought had evidently been directed to a good purpose everywhere. 

* What we have said of the few patients admitted at the early 
period of our visits will have shown the spirit in which a Child’s 
Hospital should be conducted. Of course, to such an institution 
a garden and play-ground for the convalescent is an essential 
requisite. We inquired, therefore, for the garden in Great 
Ormond-street. We were shown out through a large door, under 
a lattice, and found a terrace in the old style, descending by steps 
to a considerable space of ground. The steps were short, —suited 
to little feet; so also in the house, according to the old style, 
which curiously fits itself to the modern purpose. We found 
that the air cf neatness had been given to that portion of the 
ground immediately near the house; but the space generally is 
very ample, and is at present a mere wilderness. The funds of 
the hospital have only sufficed to authorize the occupation of a 
building, and the preparation for a great useful work. For 
means to plant the roses in the garden, and to plant the roses in 
the cheeks of many children besides those who come under their 


immediate care, the hospital committee has support to find.’ 
VOL. Y. 
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No. IV. 
HOW CHILDREN ARE MADE THIEVES. 


On our arrival in Liverpool, we soon made the acquaint- 
ance of the Rev. Mr. Bishop, the author of the following 
communication. He is a most indefatigable laborer in the 
cause of Domestic Missions. He very kindly assisted us 
in various ways, for which he will receive our gratitude. 
Few men are doing more for humanity in England than 
Mr. Bishop. He has done much to forward the Ragged 
Schools. He has not only employed his time in preaching, 
but he has sent out many valuable contributions from his 
pen. We are sure our readers will peruse the following 
article with great interest, and we trust he will often for- 
ward his views on a subject lying so near his heart. 


‘How different would have been the condition of the great ma- 
jority of the hundreds of boys and girls committed to our borough 
prison during the past year, had they been sent to school, and not 
left to the license and contamination of the streets! Instead of 
being, as now, driven on to moral shipwreck, they might have 
been in the way of becoming happy and honorable members of 
society. For the most part, they came from the streets that stand 
lowest in the educational scale. And what is the remedy we 
apply? Alas! it is worse than useless; it aggravates the evil. 
Our prison chaplains tell us, with almost agonized feelings, that 
the jail is the very last place to which children should be sent ; 
that to send them there is the sure way to indoctrinate them 
more deeply in the love of vice, to make them a greater burden 
to society, and to seal their own moral ruin. Is it not cruelty, as 
well as folly, thus to hang a millstone about the neck of child- 
hood, and sink it irrecoverably in the morass of crime? Many of 
these little ones are more sinned against than sinning. Left to 
wander in desolate and deserted orphanage, or, worse still, trained 
in wickedness, and sent forth to steal, by those who should be 
their safeguard and guide, they are far more objects of pity than 
of blame. Had we been placed in their circumstances, should we 
be better than they? Were our children exposed to the same 
perils, would they not manifest the same passions? The bark 
will move as the rudder directs; and they to whom the pilotage 
of the youthful mind is given may guide it in safety and honor to 
the port, or drive it onward upon the rocks of ruin, to cover with 
its heartwreck the breakers of time. If human justice could be 
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perfect, if it could trace the effect to its true cause, many a parent 
would be punished in the place of his child, or at least would 
share in the penalty as in the crime. 

‘I have known a little girl for upwards of three years, who is 
not yet fourteen years of age; and, during the whole of that 
period, she has pursued a dishonest course, in consequence of the 
evil precepts, and worse example, of a degraded and drunken 
mother. ‘The father is in receipt of good wages, and is a man 
who takes care of his work; but he is very ignorant, and pos- 
sesses but little moral power to put forth for the protection of his 
child. Again and again has the girl been in prison; the only 
effect of such punishment, apparently, being to give her more art 
and wariness in carrying on her practices so as to escape detec- 
tion. She will watch her opportunity, and enter poor people’s 
houses in the neighborhood where she lives, with cat-like stillness 
ascend the staircase, and steal clothing and bedding from the 
upper rooms, whilst the unsuspecting inmates are sitting below ; 
or she will stealthily enter shops, and rob the till, or carry off 
provisions ; finding at her own home, and in her wretched mother, 
a ready receiver of her ill-gotten gains. 

‘This is only one of a large and gloomy catalogue of similar 
cases which I might quote; and surely it as impolitic in regard to 
the pecuniary burdens of society, as it is subversive of all hope 
of reformation on the part of the offender, to deal as we do at 
present with our juvenile criminals. On this subject a voice 
speaks from the grave. The late presiding magistrate of the 
police-court, Liverpool, with his clear judgment and large heart, 
taught us a more excellent way of treating young offenders ; and 
let not the words of one so deservedly beloved, and so deeply 
lamented, be allowed to pass away without effect. Let the 
reformatory school which he devised be speedily raised as the 
most fitting monument to his memory; and there let children, 
who, from the loss of parents or from their parents’ faithlessness, 
have been brought within the outer vortex of crime, be rescued 
from the dark gulf to which they would otherwise be drawn 
down.’ , 





Bortine to death was a capital punishment in England, by 
statute 23, Henry VIII. 1532. This act was occasioned by 
seventeen persons having been poisoned by Rouse, the Bishop 
of Rochester’s cook, when the offence of poisoning was made 
treason, and it was enacted to be punished by boiling the criminal 
to death! Margaret Davie, a young woman, suffered in the same 
manner for a similar crime in 1541. 





THE LITTLE MOLES. 


BY CHARLES MACKAY. 


WHEN grasping tyranny offends, 
Or angry bigots frown ; 

When rulers plot, for selfish ends, 
To keep the people down ; 

When statesmen form unholy league 
To drive the world to war ; 

When knaves in palaces intrigue 
For ribbons or a star, — 

We raise our heads, survey their deeds, 
And cheerily reply, 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 


When canting hypocrites combine 
To ctrb a free man’s thought, 

And hold all doctrine undivine 
That holds their canting naught ; 

When round their narrow pale they plod, 
And scornfully assume 

That all without are cursed of God, 
And justify the doom, — 

We think of Heaven’s eternal love, 
And, strong in hope, reply, 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 


When men complain of human kind 
In misanthropic mood, 

And, thinking evil things, grow blind 
To presence of the good ; 

When, walled in prejudices strong, 
They urge that evermore 

The world is fated to go wrong, 
For going wrong before, — 

We feel the truths they cannot feel, 
And smile as we reply, 

Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There’s sunshine in the sky. 














THE LOST AND FOUND. 


A SKETCH, BY GEO. F. CHEVER. 





In the little village of , could have been found, many 
years ago, a mansion, which, from a gentle swell, overlooked 
what was very appropriately called ‘ Happy Valley’ The 
house was overshadowed by some majestic elms, whose 
grand leafy canopies were only swayed by the mysterious 
winds, which came and went like spirits over the meadows, 
and floated up the mountain-peaks, which, on almost every 
side, hemmed in the vale. These winds, in summer, bore 
to the house, and even up the rugged hill-sides, the warm 
fragrance of the meadows, scented as they were by the 
grasses, ferns, clover, flags, and lilies. How delicious and 
almost dazzling were they in their perfect and soft emerald, 
while the golden dandelions and buttercups, glittering in 
the sun, arrayed them with a glory, to which the royal 
robes of Solomon were dim indeed! The purest dews of 
heaven gathered around those cold granite peaks, and 
descended in the stillness of night like a benediction of 
God upon that happy vale. ‘They swelled, far up the 
mountain-side, the tiny veins of that rivulet, whose pure 
waters, cold and clear as truth, first bounded from rock to 
rock, then tripped over sparkling sands, and finally moved 
with sedater grace, and with most beautiful sinuosities, 
through the vale below,—its way of life and health and 
purity marked by the sweeping alders, willows, and mea- 
dow-shrubs ; all speaking, through their luxuriant foliage, of 
its hidden tide of beneficence. The house looked over 
these beautiful meadows to the distant mountain-sides, 
which were partly covered with a grizzly beard of forests, 
here and there rock-strewn, scarred with land slides, glisten- 
ing bare, or mossy and gray with the countless ages. What 
a contrast those solid, scarred, and almost changeless hills 
presented to the soft and ever-changing luxuriance of 


the vale! Gray old Time sat on the mountains, mossy 
VOL. V. 6* 
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and hoary, apparently the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever; while the beauteous sister-band of seasons chased 
each other in ceaseless round and in endless youth in the 
valley below. Over the house-porch clambered the honey- 
suckle, whose fragrance the summer winds scattered as a 
precious ointment over the whole household, and in whose 
blooms the humming-bird found sweet draughts of nectar. 
From the garden came in their season the rich scent of the 
rose and the white lily; and blooming therein might be 
found many more of those delicate flower-children from 
other lands, whose rare and yet tender beauty contrasted in 
glorious variety with their sister and soil-born flowers. Of 
a day in June, with the sun gilding the mountains and the 
valley, — the soft white clouds. piled up as cloud-mountains 
in the blue heavens,—the birds singing their songs of 
innocent and earnest joy, and the winds bearing along the 
health of the mountain air, and the multifold fragrance of 
all the meadows,—a resident of that vale, whose heart 
was for the time in unison with God and nature, could 
catch a partial glimpse of that Paradise which the great 
Father once gave to his first and sinless children. 

In this mansion had lived, and from it had passed away, 
several generations of one family. If the great world had 
heard but little of them, they yet acted no unimportant 
part in its history. ‘They were a sober, Godsfearing race ; 
and from generation to generation, and in common with 
their neighbors of the valley, had laid and strengthened the 
foundations of private and public virtue by their unosten- 
tatious precepts and examples. They tilled the valley and 
subdued the mountains, and lived and acted in harmony 
with the laws of nature, and the higher commandments of 
God. For humanity and charity,—for education and 
religion, they could ever spare of their substance, ever make 
sacrifices. A happy population dwelt in the vale. The 
neat village-school; the church, with its heavenward spire 
— both well filled and well supported; the general indus- 
try, neatness, and thrift, all proved that their wisdom of 
this world had been sanctified and purified by that which 
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is from above. The dwellers in this mansion had lived 
and died thus wise, and one after another had been borne 
from it to the grave, many of them old in years and virtue, 
gathered mdeed as the ripened grain into the sheaves of 
mortality, and yet mature and ripe for the harvest of im- 
mortality. Their dust mingled appropriately with the sods 
of the beautiful valley, while their souls went up to the 
courts of the blessed and into the society of the ‘just made 
perfect.’ 

Such had been the history of this house and its inmates, 
and the favor of God had been upon it. It had been, and 
was still, wealthy in all the substantials of human happi- 
ness. Many broad acres owned its sway, while its barns 
groaned under their harvest-wealth. A richer legacy of 
noble example and wealth of soul had, however, been 
bequeathed from sire to son, until the Old Elm Farm, 
as it was called, had become to be held in consecration and 
veneration. It was now occupied by a widow (one of the 
descendants of the old family), and her three children, two 
of whom were sons; the third being a daughter, as beautiful 
and modest as the anemone. The mother, though suffering 
the sorrows of widowhood, was yet of a firm character, and 
gentle and lovely in disposition. She had brought up ten- 
derly, and yet wisely, her children, and now looked upon 
them, just entering into manhood and womanhood, as the 
greatest of her treasures, and felt that her declining days 
would be made cheerful and sunny by the reflection of 
their virtues. The elder son was like his father, noble, firm, 
manly, of an enduring virtue. Her second possessed great 
personal charms, was of a warm, generous disposition, but 
of a somewhat unstable character. The daughter was 
gentle and confiding, and clung to her home like a graceful 
vine. 

The elder son remained firm by his ancestral home; but 
the younger, after a while, determined to seek his pleasures 
and his fortunes in the world. ‘To him came those deceitful 
worldly dreams, which so tempt the young, and especially 
those of the young who, like him, have those personal 
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qualities which the world so loves to see. As he mused 
among those dreams, the beauty of his native valley de- 
parted. He became as restless as a caged bird. He longed 
to see and enjoy that world which appeared so beautiful in 
the distance. He determined to seek it and enjoy it; and 
to the advice and remonstrance of his mother and family 
he turned a deaf ear, and determined to seek the world for 
what it could give. 

Asking of his mother his portion of the homestead, and 
selling it to his brother, he departed,—the morning sun 
shining brightly down the valley upon him as his face 
sought the outward world. This seemed to him a good 
omen, and his determination was only strengthened. He 
finally entered a large and distant city, and was soon swal- 
lowed up in its pleasure and business tide. Pleasure first 
attracted him; for he was full of life, and the faculties that 
give life its charm and enjoyment. With health and wealth 
he dashed into the midst of enjoyment, and quafled the 
deepest from its tide. Among the pleasure-seekers he was 
first and foremost. In the halls of wit and gayety, amid 
the votaries of fashion, at the festal board, in the eye of 
the world, he shone like a star; for he yet retained the 
charms of his native valley, and somewhat of the restraints 
of his better days. The counsels of his mother, and the 
sweet affection of his sister, often held him back with 
unseen and yet spiritual hands, when pleasure and license 
were calling him to luxury and riot. Amid such scenes, 
however, continually, he forgot mother and sister and 
home. His own better thoughts and feelings grew dim 
within him. He laughed with his companions at times 
against the virtuous and the good; and too often at night 
the shouts of his wild revels might have been heard in the 
streets, finally dying away into the deep purity of the 
heaven above. ‘Thus wild and reckless became his life. 

But after a while came poverty, with his wasted means, 
and want and debt, and then disease. The world now 
deserted him. His former gay companions fled from him. 
He was sick and in want, and none cared for him. As he 
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lay tossing feverishly on the pillow of sickness, without the 
means of paying for his mean bed, unable to buy even a 
crust of bread, if health should come with the morrow, 
without a friend around him, he thought of the health, 
and the peace, and the plenty of home,—the home he had 
so thoroughly deserted. Then came, in a delightful vision 
to his soul, the semblance of his own chamber in the old 
family mansion. The calm moonlight streamed in upon 
the floor, while the cool night-wind from the mountains 
fanned his temples as with angels’ wings. He rose and 
looked out upon the beautiful freshness and repose of the 
valley itself, and the deep heavens, which, with their count- 
less hosts of stars, bent so lovingly and beautifully over it. 
In fancy there stole into his chamber soft footsteps, and the 
kind hands of mother and sister smoothed his pillow, and 
rested with healing in their touch upon his throbbing veins. 
Their gentle words of forgiveness and consolation drove 
far away those demons of the soul, those remorses and 
despairs whose touch are worse than leprosy or plague. 
Sweet and home voices called his erring soul back to virtue 
and to God. He started, —it was a vision; but it called 
him to himself. 

And he came to himself. ‘ Oh,’ said he, in his sad reflec- 
tion,‘ I have indeed strayed from home and Heaven: I will 
go back, and in contrition and repentance ask the forgive- 
ness of my mother, and the shelter of my old home. May 
God grant me the strength to fulfil this intent! The world, 
alas! has taken the kernel of my life, and left me only the 
husk. Let me now go back to my earthly home, that I may 
be nearer in spirit and truth my divine home, when I shall 
finally arise and go hence.” And he went home. He ar- 
rived by night, a fit emblem of his saddened and sinking 
hopes. He met his mother and sister with downcast eyes, 
and in sincere humiliation and repentance. But they fell 
indeed upon his neck, kissing him, and shedding tears of 
joy at his return. The lost was indeed found. They ques- 
tioned him not of the past, they upbraided him not; they 
only rejoiced over the present. Soon the whole valley 
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rejoiced also, and bade him a welcome to the home of his 
fathers. He repented indeed in spirit and in truth; he re- 
sumed again with his brother the old farm-duties. His 
health, and peace of mind, and contentment of soul, 
returned to him. The old charm and beauty of the valley 
came back to him, and he wandered no more to seek aught 
upon earth. He became a staff and stay to his home and 
the inhabitants of the vale; a beacon-light to the erring, 
a saviour of the lost, the true friend and wise counsellor of 
all those whose wayward passions might have led them 
astray. He was henceforth a rare example of private and 
public piety, a blessing to his race, and an immovable 
champion of the good and true. The errors and sins of 
his clouded youth were forgotten and forgiven, completely 
eclipsed by the splendid virtues of his meridian, and the 
unclouded glory of his declining years. All looked upon 
him with affection and reverence; and no such concourse 
ever followed any of his ancestors to the tomb as did that 
which on a beautiful October sabbath bore his body along 
the charming vale, and under the shadows of the gloriously 
transfigured forest-trees, to the narrow tomb, which, how- 
ever, was but the gate of heaven. He departed ripe in 
years, and ripe for immortality; and most fitly during the 
perfected glory of autumn, leaving behind him also a 
monument of good deeds, which is eternal, and which 


towers far above the loftiest granite peaks of ‘ Happy 
Valley,’ 





Tue Sertinc Sun.—See an image of self-sacrificing love! 
It has finished its course; it has poured the light of day over the 
world; it has spread around warmth and life, and is it not enough? 
He is a hero who has finished his career, and full of proud satis- 
faction looks back upon his completed work. He has given us a 
splendid day; he has dispelled, like a conqueror, the clouds, — 
De Weitte. 





JOURNEY TO NEWPORT, R. I. 


I uave performed a very interesting journey to this 
ancient town; and, believing a slight sketch would be 
interesting to my numerous readers, I give them a few 
incidents. Passing through Stoughton, where there are 
many devoted friends, and tarrying for a night, I found 
excellent quarters the next day in the family of Anthony 
Reed, Dighton. He is a very efficient man in this cause, 
and his whole family are interested. A few names were 
added to our list. 

On Sunday, the Unitarian Church was opened, as it 
always has been for me, at Fall River. Here there are a 
large number of patrons; and the Quakers, of course, are 
interested in the whole movement. While at Fall River, a 
sad occurrence happened. A most desperate criminal shot 
down a Mr. Manchester at mid-day, who was endeavoring 
to apprehend him. The culprit was named James Clough, 
He had broken into several houses, and was about making 
his escape by railroad, when the sad affair happened. He 
was examined, and committed to prison to await his trial 
in November. He had been in the Navy. Of course, he had 
there been thoroughly schooled in the art of killing; and 
what else could be expected of a man who again becomes 
a citizen than that he should try his hand on his own 
account? I cannot excuse murder under any circumstan- 
ces; but war-vessels very poorly prepare men to be useful 
members of society. 

Leaving Fall River, I arrived in Newport. Being un- 
acquainted, I stopped to inquire for a boarding-house, 
when a man in a small shop directed me to a Quaker 
family. On entering the house of Friend Dame, for that 
was his name, I was immediately recognized, and found 
good quarters. The next step was to procure a place to 
deliver my testimony on the following sabbath. Applica- 
tion was made for the Unitarian Church. About nine in 
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the evening, a gentleman by the name of Bush waited 
upon me, wishing to know my subject. I told him I should 
give some account of what I had seen in Europe. Sup- 
posing the church to be engaged for the evening, notices 
were sent to the papers of the day; when, lo! word came 
that the ‘Corporation’ had refused; on what ground, I 
never knew. I did hear that it was because I expected a 
collection, which was an entire mistake. I simply wanted 
the house. I never refused my own church, when I had 
one, or to give a notice; and I had invariably found Unita- 
rian churches at my service. It pains me to record this 
instance of illiberality; for, of all the denominations in 
this country, no sect has done more than the Unitarians. 
Freely have they received me, both in this cause, and espe- 
cially when I sent forth my work on the ‘ Titles of Jesus.’ 
Thousands purchased it, and thus aided my family in time 
of trouble. But, while I commend any body of men for their 
kindness, I am bound, as a faithful journalist, to notice any 
instance of illiberality; and especially where a church is 
asked for simply that I may speak, and, even then, out of 
the usual hours of service!* This act, on the part of 
churches, is getting to be a serious matter, as I have had 
some bitter experience for the last twenty years. 

Of course, a refusal so unexpected at once put me to my 
wits’ end to know what to do next. I had heard, inciden- 
tally, that the Rev. Dr. J. O. Choules, a Baptist clergyman 
in the place, had, some little time before, actually invited 
the Rev. Mr. Brooks, the Unitarian clergyman, into his 
pulpit to make a-prayer! This was talked about as a very 
great stretch of liberality for a Baptist! It occurred to me 
that this same clergyman might receive me kindly; so I 
ventured, for the second time in my life, to ask for a Bap- 
tist Church.t lintroduced the matter to Mr. Choules; and, 


* We ought to say here that the Rev. Charles T. Brooks, the pastor of 
the church, was absent. Had he been at home, it would not have been 
necessary even to have seen the ‘ Corporation.’ 

t The other time alluded to was that of the Rev. Mr. Banvard’s church, 
in Boston, which was freely granted for two evenings. 
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on reading my letters of introduction, he said, ‘You may 
have my church on Sunday evening.” Tharfking him for 
his kindness, I hastened to the papers, and had the notice 
changed from the ‘ Unitarian Church’ to the ‘ North Bap- 
tist.’ This, of course, led to very much inquiry; and, from 
what I could learn, I should judge that many of the Unita- 
rian society were very much displeased at the refusal. If 
that was not the case, then I was grossly deceived; that’s 
all. Sunday night came. The church was thronged at 
an early hour. There were all denominations present: 
Unitarians, Quakers, Episcopalians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Universalists, &c. There were present seven or eight cler- 
gymen. A large number of visitors from the hotels were 
present; and ygight glad was I to take by the hand Mrs. 
Sigourney, that beautiful poetess, whose talents and whose 
private virtues have done so much for the elevation of 
society. I had one of the best congregations that I ever 
addressed. The next day I took occasion to thank the 
Unitarian friends for their refusal of their house. I cannot 
speak too highly of the great kindness of the Rev. Dr. 
Choules, who not only noticed my cause in the highest 
terms during the day, but also took part in the religious 
services of the evening; and, still further, at the close of 
the meeting, he added, ‘ My church, sir, is always at your 
service!’ 

In alluding to the Unitarian Church, I have been led to 
look at its history; when, on turning back, the following 
curious incident came to light: About ninety years ago, 
the Rev. John Murray, one of the first preachets of ‘ the 
restitution of all things, was induced to visit Newport. 
The opposition was strong; but, being a man of great 
perseverance, he resolved to deliver his testimony in that 
town. He knew no one, any more than I did. He knew 
of no place; yet he firmly believed God had sent him, 
and that he should be provided for. He falls in with a 
Rev. Mr. Hopkins, who lived in Newport, and resolved to 
travel with him. Let me give the reader the account in 


the familiar language of Mr. Murray; for, of all the writers 
VoL. Y. 7 
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of narrative, I have, as yet, to read any one who could 
ever excel him: — 


‘The distance was between thirty and forty miles; but, as Mr. 
Hopkins was going home, he would not stop to dine on the road. 
In the course of the day, Mr. Hopkins thus questioned me: 
“Well, sir, I suppose you will preach in Newport?” Very 
likely, sir. ‘* You have friends there, I presume?” No, sir, I 
do not know a single soul. ‘* You have letters of recommenda- 
tion, perhaps?”’ Nota line, sir. ‘* Where, then, do you intend 
to go? and what do you intend to do?” I have laid no plans, 
sir. ‘*I promise you, you shall not preach in my meeting.” I 
should be very much surprised if I did, sir. ‘* And, I suppose, 
you think you are called of God to go to Newport?” I think, 
it is not unlikely, sir. ‘I believe you will find yourself mistaken.” 
It is possible. ‘* Suppose you should find no place to preach in, 
what would you do then?’’ Devote myself to private conversa- 
tion. ‘* But suppose you could find no one to converse with?” 
Then I would turn about and come back again. ‘ But what 
would you think of your faith?” Call it fancy. But at present, 
I think I shall preach the gospel in Newport; and, although I 
am an utter stranger, knowing no one, nor known by any one, 
yet I expect, before I leave the place to have many friends. ‘“ Ay, 
these are fine fancies, indeed.’”’ Had you not better suspend your 
decision until you witness the result ? will it not then be full time 
to determine whether it be faith or fancy? ‘If it should not be 
as I predict, I should not be ashamed to own my error: if it 
should, you ought to blush for your unwarrantable confidence.”’’ 


They journeyed together, conversing on gospel topics, 
and of course differing widely from each other, till they 
arrived in sight of Newport, when Mr. Murray says, — 


‘ Arriving in sight of Newport, Mr. Hopkins said, ‘ There, sir, 
is my meeting-house; at a little distance from thence is my 
dwelling-hpuse; and my friends are multiplied.” Well, sir, I 
have no home, meeting-house, nor friend, in Newport. Yet, I 
repeat, before I leave that city, I expect to have more than one 
home and many friends. ‘* Well, now I think of it, there is one 
man who has a little place, in which, possibly, you may get leave 
to preach; I will direct you to a man who has some acquaintance 
with him.” I will thank you, sir, to inform me where my horse 
may be taken care of. For myself, I have little concern. ‘I pro- 
mise you, horse-keeping is very high in Newport.” That, sir, is 
very sad tidings to me; for, I promise you, my finances are very 
low.—-Some very bitter speeches were made, and I regretted 


that I was so unfortunate as to have taken the journey with Mr. 
Hopkins.’ 
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As this famous Mr. Hopkins was about leaving Mr. 
Murray, he felt moved to give him a more explicit direction 
to the man who owned the ‘small shop;’ and he said to 
him, — 


‘ « There,” said Mr. Hopkins, pointing to a small shop; “if you 
will call on that man, he will give you direction.” I walked on, 
stopped at the door, and, holding the bridle in my hand, asked 
the man behind the counter if he would be so obliging as to in- 
form me which was the best inn for keeping horses. ‘* Please to 
walk in, sir.” I fastened my horse, and entered the shop; and, 
seeing the man look very gloomy, and hearing him sigh very bit- 
terly, I concluded he must be under the pressure of some heavy 
calamity ; and, as no woman appeared, I suspected the poor fellow 
must have lost his wife, and my sympathies were very powerfully 
excited. I was, however, solicitous about my horse, and again 
requested the requisite information. ‘* Do not make yourself un- 
easy, sir. My little boy will be here in a few moments, when I 
will send him with your horse; and you will be so obliging as to 
tarry here, and drink tea. My wife is out of town, and of course 
things will not be so well as if she were here.” I was very much 
relieved by this intelligence, and sat down. ‘* How far have you 
travelled to-day, sir?’’ From Preston, in Connecticut, sir. 
**Did you come alone, sir?”’’ No, sir; I came in company with 
a Mr. Hopkins, one of your teachers; I parted with him at the 
ferry. ‘‘ Did he not ask you to his house?”’ No, sir. ‘ Well, 
sir, I hope you will believe there is not another man in this town 
who would have been so deficient. You must, however, tarry 
here to-night, and we will take especial care of your horse.” 
You are very obliging, sir; but I had rather, if you please, 
attend to my horse myself. ‘* Will you, sir, be so good as to 
leave this matter to me, and take some refreshment yourself? 
You are a public character, and I have been accustomed to attend 
to public characters.’’ How do you know I am a public charac- 
ter? ‘There is nothing in my appearance which indicates it.’ 


The man in the small shop was so kind to him, that he 
remarks : — 


‘ This instance of providential care nearly overpowered me. I 
was the more affected by this bright manifestation, as it closed a 
very dark day. It spoke, to my wounded mind, the language of 
assurance: my divine Master was with me, and had prepared the 
heart of this man to receive me; and this soothing consideration 
gave me inexpressible pleasure. Had I been in a clerical dress, 
or had the smallest vestige of those habiliments been discernible, 
I should have believed those externals had produced their effect. 
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But, divested as I was of every thing which cculd speak to the 
eye, I could not but greatly rejoice in this instance of recognizing 
goodness, and my full soul glowed with fervent and devotional 
gratitude. My cup of tea was mingled with my tears; but they 
were tears of joy,—of sacred rapture. It was like the priest 
leaving me, and the good Samaritan taking me up; and the oil 
and wine, thus poured into my lacerated bosom, was most salu- 
tary, — truly refreshing.’ 


Mr. Murray was invited to preach in the Rev. Dr. Stiles’s 
church. Before he left, he made many friends. My atten- 
tion has been called to this narrative, because the church 
that was closed against me is the very one that, ninety 
years ago, was closed against the Rev. John Murray! 
Like him I had no friend there. Like him I was directed 
where to call. Like him, though the Rev. Mr. Hopkins’s 
church was closed, even now, after nearly a century, against 
me, there was a Dr. Choules, from whose opinions I dif- 
fered, but who gladly welcomed me to his pulpit. I do not 
design any thing sectarian in introducing this narrative ; 
but it really brought up my past reading, and therefore I 
have given it to the reader. 

I found some merchants at the Ocean House; a Mr. 
Tiffany, and a Mr. Brotherton, from St. Louis, Mo., who 
aided me much; also Mrs. Sigourney, who, unsolicited, 
gave me a donation for the cause. I must commend the 
liberal course of all the editors of Newport. The ‘ Daily 
News,’ especially, published both the letters of the Hon, 
Daniel Webster, and the Hon. Edward Everett. The 
‘ Mercury’ also gave a notice of the last work that I wrote, 
entitled, ‘ Voices from Prison,’ a work which has passed 
to a third edition. 

While in Newport, the Unitarians had a Fair for the 
benefit of the church. Not wishing to harbor any ill feeling 
to any denomination, and having very great respect for the 
pastor, I attended, and aided to the extent of my ability. 
The following beautiful poem was published among the 
orders of the day; and also a bit of fun from German trea- 
sures, from the ready pen of the Rev. Mr. Brooks : — 
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THE SEA-SIDE. 


BY HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. 


Between old gable roofs afar, 
I watch the shadows on the bay, 
When o’er it hangs the morning-star, 
Or steals the glow of parting day. 


Like marble gleams its crystal blue 
Beneath the sky’s unclouded dome ; 
While every breeze awakes to view 
A thousand crests of pearly foam. 


I watch the sail across it glide, 
And vanish like a wing in air ; 
Or, mirrored in the glassy tide, 
The anchored craft sway idly there. 


I see the fragrant zephyrs play 

O’er clover bloom and twinkling grass, 
Amid the poplar leaves delay, 

That turn to silver as they pass. 


Through clinging mists, that, as a shroud, 
Its mottled limbs float dimly o’er, 

Like a huge spectre wrapt in cloud, 
I watch the dying sycamore. 


From fancy’s trance awakened soon, 

I hear the ancient steeple’s chime 
Break on the golden hush of noon, 

To summon back the thought of time. 


But, when the level sunbeams fling 
Their rosy flush along the deep, 

And to the restless spirit bring 
The vigil that it loves to keep, — 


Then, musing by the shore alone, 
While near the shelving billows rise, 
I list their dreary monotone, 
As with each lapsing wave it dies ; 


Or, from yon green and craggy height, 
Gaze forth upon the boundless sea, 
That spreads, beyond my eager sight, 
Te emblem of infinity. 
7* 
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EPIGRAM. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Adam in Paradise to sleep was laid ; 

Then was there from his side a woman made. 
Poor father Adam! much it grieveth me 
That thy first sleep thy last repose should be. 


Leaving Newport, I fortunately reached Providence, and 
found rest in the family of Colonel Carpenter, a man who 
is engaged in pretty cool business, that of vending ice, 
but whose heart is ever warm towards the destitute and 
forsaken. 

In South Walpole I have a friend in the family of Mr. 
Clark. For years the cause has been aided from this 
town. 

Reaching home, all was again in health. I had obtained 
much help for my cause, and added at least fifty names to 
the Magazine. If the friends of this cause would only 
show as much zeal in other places as in those which I 
visited, the subscription list would soon be sufficient to 
sustain the whole work. 


We are for lengthening our span of life in general, but would 
fain contract the parts of which it is composed. The usurer would 
be very well satisfied to have all the time annihilated that lies 
between the present moment and next quarter-day. The politi- 
cian would be contented to lose three years in his life, could he 
place things in the posture which he fancies they will stand in 
after such a revolution of time. The lover would be glad to strike 
out of his existence all the moments that are to pass away before 
the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our time runs, we should be 
very glad, in most parts of our lives, that it ran much faster than 
it does. Several hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay, we 
wish away whole years, and travel through time as through a 
country filled with many wild and empty wastes, which we would 
fain hurry over, that we may arrive at those several little settle- 
ments, or imaginary points of rest, which are dispersed up and 
down in it. — Addison. 
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HON. ROBERT RANTOUL, JUN. 


Tue remains of all that is mortal of Robert Rantoul, 
jun. have been committed to the tomb. A severer blow 
could not have been inflicted upon the great cause of 
Prison Reform. No man, in this country or in Europe, 
has done more for the abolition of the death-penalty than 
Mr. Rantoul. Others had spoken before him; but he gave 
the first impulse to the sacred cause. He was one on 
whom the friends of the cause could always depend. 
Ready with his pen, with his eloquence, or with his money, 
he was always looked to when great public assemblies 
were to be addressed. His Reports, the most able ever 
written, have been quoted both in this country and in the 
old world. He had reached a point in life when great 
hopes were entertained of his continued usefulness. To 
us, as the conductor of the only journal in the world de- 
voted to the great reform to which he gave his time and 
his talents, his loss is, indeed, very great. Poorly were we 
prepared for such sad news. But he is gone; and we can 
only now give a short sketch of his life, as handed to us 
by an eloquent young friend, with some account of his 
funeral, and the eloquent address of the Rev. Dr. Thomp- 
son. In the Senate, Charles Sumner pronounced a very 
affecting Eulogy upon his death; but we have no room for 
that at present. 

The following sketch will be read with great interest, as 
it has been skilfully prepared by a lawyer, who could well 
appreciate the splendid talents of Mr. Rantoul: — 


From time to time we have been accustomed to devote a few 
pages of this journal to sketches of eminent men, whose talents 
have been particularly directed to the advancement of philan- 
thropic measures. The catalogue of such names is most scanty; 
and, to select many characters of this kind, one is obliged to turn 
back among the records of the past. But, by an event most un- 
expected and melancholy, the life of another man, entitled to be 
ranked among the benefactors of mankind, has fallen_into the 
department of biography. 
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We announce, with grief, the death of the Hon. Robert Ran- 
toul, jun. He died in the city of Washington, late on Saturday 
night, the 7th of August last, after an illness of about three days, 
at nearly forty-seven years of age. His friends and associates in 
the councils of the nation had not observed his absence from his 
seat, ere they were stunned by the tidings of his death. Though 
of a constitution not robust, but rather delicate, he seemed never- 
theless to have the prospect of many years before him. No one 
could have observed any of the lurkings of ill health in his 
countenance, though it clearly exhibited the traces of study and 
reflection. 

* Deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and public care.’ 


The lineaments of his countenance, however, wore an expres- 
sion of amiableness, which, combined with intelligence, was very 
pleasant to behold. But those features of perfect symmetry we 
shall never again look upon. He has gone from the scenes of 
life, —from its changes and its adversities; he has gone from 
seats of imperfect knowledge to realms radiant with eternal light; 
he has gone from the way of those who would eagerly have 
crowded him aside; gone from the circle of those who enjoyed 
his friendship and admired his talents; ana gone, alas! from those 
to whom he was bound by the strongest ties of affection. 

After receiving a liberal education at Harvard College, and 
pursuing his professional studies for three years, Mr. Rantoul was 
admitted to the bar in the year 1829, at the age of twenty-four. 
Being possessed of good moral character, studious habits, and rare 
powers of oratory, he quickly gained a high rank in his profession. 
He was solicited by the Knapps, who were tried in 1830 for the 
murder of Captain White of Salem, to manage their defence; 
but, not having been at the bar three years as an attorney, he 
was not entitled to practise as a counsellor in the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court, and consequently was debarred from appearing to 
advantage in that celebrated case. In politics he soon took an 
active part. Here, too, his talents for speaking gave him an 
ascendancy seldom attained by one so young. He represented 
the town of Gloucester in the legislature a number of years, hav- 
ing first been elected in 1834. Though a devoted member of the 
democratic party, Mr. Rantoul was by no means a mere partisan. 
He was a reformer. ‘The cause of temperance and the ameliora- 
tion of the criminal law found in him an able advocate. The 
reports which he prepared, and the speeches he delivered, while a 
member of the legislature, in favor of the abolition of the death- 
penalty, were learned productions, and had a great influence in 
removing the prejudices existing in many minds on that subject. 
It was frequently our good fortune to receive from his pen com- 
munications for this journal; and, from his kind cooperation and 


friendly suggestions, we have derived no small advantage. His 
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services in this behalf were not rendered with the expectation of 
reward or fame, but purely from a wish to promote the well-being 
of his fellow-men. Another cause which his efforts contributed 
to help forward was education. To his exertions, in a great 
degree, are the two hundred thousand children of Massachusetts 
this day indebted for their liberal advantages of instruction. 

Mr. Rantoul made his first appearance in Congress in the 
Senate. Soon afterwards he was elected from his native district 
to a seat in the House of Representatives, from the duties of 
which office he was so suddenly removed. A fine field was fur- 
nished for the display of his forensic powers and legal knowledge, 
in being appointed by President Polk to the office of United 
States Attorney for the district of Massachusetts. He occupied 
that post with great credit. In the discharge of his duties in the 
United States Court, he encountered the most experienced and 
talented members of the bar. Nor were his arguments before 
the jury, in force and clearness of reasoning, deemed but little 
inferior to the magnificent efforts of Mr. Choate. In that court, 
always distinguished for its learning and refinement, were often 
observed rare exhibitions of eloquence and skill. And what con- 
tributed to render such displays of peculiar attraction was their 
entire freedom from all personal attacks or abuse. There no one 
had occasion to stand in dread, save the guilty defendant and 
the lying witness; for the one seldom escaped his deserts, and 
the other was always sure to have his falsehoods finely sifted, 
and his very thoughts exposed to the gaze of the jury. 

Mr. Rantoul was a ripe scholar. His knowledge of ancient and 
modern literature was more extensive than that of most other 
liberally educated men. At home in history, he was also familiar 
with the learned sciences ; nor did he lack that acquaintance with 
the common affairs of life which is so requisite to the success of 
the man of action. His oratory was of the most effective kind: 
though not captivating, it was sure to carry conviction. His 
illustrations were marked with great originality ; and his diction, 
elegant and forcible, was without a tinge of ostentation. He did 
not sacrifice much, as Mr. Burke would say, to the graces: ac- 
cordingly, the delivery of his written discourses placed him far 
below the expectation of his auditors, who observed the widest 
contrast between his extempore addresses and the orations he 
read. His voice was clear, but it had little variety; and, when 
he was roused to vehemence, it became shrill and piercing. In 
his beautiful eulogy on the character of Mr. Rantoul, delivered 
in the Senate, Mr. Sumner observes, — 


‘Massachusetts has many arrows in her well-stocked quiver; but few 
could she as ill spare, at this moment, as the servant we now mourn. By 
original fitness, by study, knowledge, and experience, he was formed for 
public service; but he was no stranger to other pursuits. Early devoted to 
the profession of the law, he followed it with assiduity and success. In the 
antiquities of our jurisprudence, few were more learned. His arguments at 
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the bar were thorough; nor was his intelligence or promptness, in the 
emergencies of a trial, easily surpassed. Literature, neglected by many 
under the pressure of professional life, was always cultivated by him. His 
taste for books was enduring; he was a constant student. Amidst his 
manifold labors, professional and public, he cherished the honorable aspira- 
tion of adding to the historical productions of his country. A work on the 
History of France, wherein the annals and character of that great nation 
should be portrayed by an American, had occupied much of his thoughts. 
I know not if any part was matured for publication.’ 


Curran, the celebrated Irish lawyer, said to Grattan, ‘ You 
would be the greatest man of your age, Grattan, if you would 
buy a few yards of red tape, and tie up your bills and papers.’ 
It was perhaps a defect in Mr. Rantoul’s character that he did 
not give proper heed to his financial affairs. The ledger was, of 
all his books, the one he cared least about; the consequence of 
which was that he sometimes became embarrassed. He never 
looked upon money as a treasure, but as an agent by which those 
things really valuable could be procured. 

His disposition was singularly free from envy, hatred, malice, 
and uncharitableness ; and there was a happy blending of dignity 
and affability, resolution and modesty, in his manners, which 
well accorded with the sentiments of his heart, and called forth 
the esteem of all who met him. After all, no better evidence of 
his virtues can be desired than the general grief excited by his 
death. When his lifeless form was for the last time ushered 
into his native town, — for that to many was the first signal of 
his death, — a throb of sorrow was felt in every bosom. As the 
sad news went round among the homes of his constituents, the 
zeal for business seemed abated. The loud and animated voices 
of men were hushed, as if a son or a brother had suddenly gone 
from their companionship. The day on which the funeral ceremo- 
nies took place, the business in Beverly was suspended, and many 
of the buildings were hung with mourning. The city authorities 
of Salem, led by its worthy mayor, the members of the Essex bar, 
and the citizens of surrounding towns in great numbers, followed 
his remains to their final resting-place. 

His must have beer a life of uncommon goodness, when those 
who had known it from the beginning were thus saddened by its 
termination. 


* And, which is best and happiest yet, all this 
With God not parted from him, 
But favoring and assisting to the end. 
Nothing is here for tears; nothing to wail, 
Or knock the breast; no weakness, no contempt, 
Dispraise or blame ;— nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us in a death so noble.’ 


A. 


We cannot do better than to present also the eloquent 
Address at the funeral. ‘This was one of the most mourn- 
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ful occasions that has happened for many years. At an 
early hour in the day, all the stores, offices, banks, and 
other places of business, were closed. The stroke of the 
artisan became hushed. Dwellings and shops vied in the 
display of the sombre habiliments of mourning. The 
shipping at the wharves hung their colors at half-mast, in 
commemoration of him whose eloquent words oft had been 
uttered in their behalf. All over the village, little knots of 
men might be seen in impressive conversation upon the 
sad event which not only had befallen the town, but the 
State and nation. Within doors, nought was scarce 
spoken but what pertained to the deep affliction which 
moved the whole community. Old and young, male and 
female, the school-attendant and the retired business-man, 
the mechanic and the member of the profession, — all 
seemed equally to feel the common loss. One deep, uni- 
versal, all-pervading sentiment of sorrow influenced the 
thoughts and controlled the action of the entire population. 
Not the least shade of a partisan cast was observable dur- 
ing the whole obsequies. 

The bells were tolled. The colors were at half-mast. 
The windows of several buildings were tastefully dressed. 
On arriving at the First Unitarian Church, where the ser- 
vices were held, the arrangements were equally appropriate 
and becoming. In the vestibule, in full sight of all who 
entered or departed, was placed upon a mahogany table all 
that remained of the eminent legislator and statesman, 
enclosed in one of Fiske’s metallic coffins, tastefully deco- 
rated with fragrant flowers and plants (by the fair hands of 
Mrs. Samuel Lamb, assisted by several ladies), whose per- 
fume, redolent of immortality, made odorcus the atmo- 
sphere far and near. This testimonial was in keeping with 
the pure taste of the deceased, who was extremely fond 
of flowers aud shrubs. Upon the plate was the simple 
inscription : — 


ROBERT RANTOUL, Jr. 


Born, August 13, 1805. 
Died, August 7, 1852. 
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The services were commenced with the following 
hymn :— 


‘Friend after friend departs : 
Who hath not lost a friend ? 
There is no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end: 
Were this frail world our final rest, 
Living or dying none were blest. 


Beyond the flight of Time, 
Beyond the reign of Death, 
There surely is some blessed clime, 
Where life is not a breath; 
Nor life’s affections transient fire, 
Whose sparks fly upward and expire.’ 


Rey. Dr. James W. Tuompson, of Salem, followed in 
the following beautifuily appropriate remarks, to which a 
breathless attention was given :— 


‘The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him.’ ‘A voice comes to us from heaven, Be still, and 
know that I am God.’ ‘ How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out!’ ‘ For of him, and through him, 
and to him, are all things: to whom be glory for ever.’ 


‘God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform ; 
He plants his footsteps in the sea, 
And rides upon the storm.’ 


Friends and Brethren,— It is on no ordinary occasion that 
we are here convened. ‘The general suspension of common 
pursuits; the stillness that reigns around this multitudinous as- 
sembly; the mournful strains of the choir to which we have just 
listened; the sadness expressed in every countenance; the sighs 
that escape from heavy-laden hearts ; the strangers who have taken 
their seats amongst us, as if drawn hither by powerful sympathies; 
the neighboring city present by her chief magistrate and his 
official associates, and the Congress of the nation by its delegated 
representatives, — all indicate that it is for an unusual purpose 
that these doors are opened to-day; that some extraordinary event 
has occurred, deeply and widely felt; that some mysterious dis- 
pensation from the great Lord of life has turned our harp to 
mourning, and our organ into the voice of them that weep, and, 
instead of the garments of praise, has filled us with the spirit of 
heaviness. And so, indeed, isit. We are assembled amid deeper 
solemnities than those which pervade even the house of God in 
the sacred seasor of worship. A bereaved family mourning that 
its stay and staff is taken away, an afflicted community sorrowing 
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that a brilliant jewel and ornament of beauty hath been plucked 
from its crown, a saddened nation lamenting that one of its polished 
and stately pillars hath crumbled into dust, are gathered together 
here, as the fittest place for such a purpose, to give expression to 
their grief, and implore the solaces of religion. We are here but 
for a few moments. Like our life, our stay must be short; for we 
are pilgrims moving onward to another resting-place. We only 
pause in this house of God to renew our strength from its pro- 
visions, and to slake our thirst at that river which flows fast by 
the heavenly oracles, and then pass on to that other house, which is, 
equally with this, the gate of heaven, — where time and eternity 
meet and mingle, and mortality is swallowed up of life. We stop 
here at the cross, on our way to the sepulchre, to kindle our faith 
by looking on him who died that we might live, and who left the 
world to prepare a place for all who do the will of the Father. 

It is no part of the duty assigned to me in these sad solemnities 
to relate the history or delineate the character of the distinguished 
friend whose obsequies we celebrate. It is not for me to speak of 
his genius; of his varied and extraordinary attainments; of his 
unsurpassed industry; of his comprehensive and philanthropic 
statesmanship; of the steady inclinations and aims of his heart 
towards whatever might improve the condition, promote the wel- 
fare, and elevate the character of his fellow-men; of the simplicity 
and modesty with which he bore the honors of eminent station ; 
of the purity of his private life; of the affectionateness of his na- 
ture, which made him almost the idol of his domestic circle, — 
treasured fruit of that almond-tree, which blossomed while he was 
yet young, the joy of sisters, the pride of sons, dear to her who 
shared his bosom-confidences, and who participated, to the full, in 
the satisfactions of his renown, so dear that it ‘cannot be valued 
with the gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, or the sapphire. 
The gold and the crystal cannot equal it; and the exchange of it 
shall not be for jewels of fine gold.” No: I come, not to praise 
him; the time for that is not yet; but, if that were my office, how 
rich the materials for the work! We come but to bury him. 
Yet not this, till by meditation and prayer we have consecrated 
his death to the uses of our spiritual life; till, from this page of 
the book of Providence, we have read and applied the touching 
and all-concerning lesson of life’s uncertainty and the fragility of 
our mortal hopes; till we have sought instruction in divine things 
from the book of revelation; till we have bowed our heads 
together, in meek devotion and humble prayer, before the Mighty 
Father, who for our profit doth chasten us, that we might be par- 
takers of his holiness. Then we bury him! Yet not him, but 
only that garment of flesh in which his immortal being was 
clothed, and which, formed of the earth, returns of right to the 
dust from which it came: not him; for the soul, which is the in- 
spiration of the Almighty, cannot see death: it bears the image of 
God’s eternity ; it lives for ever! 
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‘Eternal process moving on, 
From state to state the spirit walks; 
And these are but the shattered stalks 
Or ruined chrysalis of one.’ 


And how fit is it, my friends, that we should engage in this ser- 
vice here! For, with the congregation worshipping at this altar, 
our departed brother was joined in the highest of human relations. 
And here, at this hallowed shrine, — where his infancy was conse- 
crated in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost, and whither his youthful feet were led by the hand of 
parental affection, — we may trust his manly heart was accustomed 
to offer acceptable sacrifices to that infinite One who hath now 
removed him from the toils and ambitions, the duties and trusts, 
the hopes and responsibilities, the joys and sorrows, of this present 
evil world, to the unknown and unimagined realities of the world 
that is unseen and eternal. 

And most kindly is it ordered that these sad rites should be / 
performed in this town, where our friend first saw the light ; where 
was his cherished home ; where so many of the companions of his 
earlier and of his maturer life still dwell ; where but one sentiment 
pervades all bosoms in view of his departure ; and where his name 
and fame will be sure to be kept as a rich legacy from generation 
to generation. Members of this congregation! inhabitants of 
this town! is it not some alleviation to your sorrow, that he died 
at the post of duty, and in the midst of his highest usefulness ? 
Is it not a peculiar felicity, gilding the darkness of this dispensa- 
tion, that he was not called away, till, by his most recent public 
acts, he had made the cause of freedom and humanity eternally 
his debtor ? 

My brethren, you needed not this occasion to remind you that 
death is always a solemn event; that we cannot tell what a day 
may bring forth; and that no man is surer of to-morrow than the 
weakest of his brethren. For how often, alas! has this lesson 
been read to us! Sudden death is by no means God's strange 
work. How does it behove us, then, to be watchful, since we 
know neither the day nor the hour when the Son of man cometh! 
Yet, let him come ‘when he may, we cannot doubt that death is, 
in all cases, wisely ordained. We live in the religion not only of 
the Redeemer, but of the Comforter. We live in the light of a 
gospel which has stripped from death many of his terrors; which 
assures us of a hereafter; which teaches that man is of kindred 
nature with God, being his offspring ; which bridges over the dark 
gulf that separates the seen from the unseen, and unites us by 
faith with that great multitude, which no man can number, who 
stand before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white 
robes and palms in their hands; and whose joyful song for ever is, 
‘Salvation to our God which sitteth upon the throne, and unto 
the Lamb!’ With the consolations of this religion may you all 
be comforted! And may the affecting admonitions of this occa- 
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sion be wisely improved by us all! May they reach the hearts of 
the people of this land with a sanctifying influence! May they 
touch the high places of authority with a tender sensibility! And 
may they lead all who hear them with awakened consciences and 
religious fear to consecrate themselves to duty and to God! 


The Rev. Mr. Thayer, pastor of the church, closed with 
an appropriate prayer. ‘Then followed those solemn lines 
of the poet, so touching on all funeral occasions : — 


‘Unveil thy bosom, faithful tomb! 
Take this new tribute to thy trust ; 

And give these sacred relics room 

To seek a slumber in thy dust.’ 


A very large concourse followed the remains to their 
final resting-place. Among them were bis classmates, and 
several of the most distinguished men of the country. 
Arriving at the sacred spot, each sorrowing heart took 


leave; and all was over! 


KATE VIRGINIA POOLE. 


We are glad to learn that the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire has extended executive clemency to this unfortunate 
girl, We gave an account of her in our last volume, on 
page 903. She was charged with the murder of her infant, 
and sent to State Prison for life. General Frank. Pierce, 
the present democratic candidate for president, was her 
counsel ; and he advised her to plead guilty. He took the 
ground that by this course she might be saved from Capital 
Punishment. It was clearly proved that she was a vic- 
tim of the seducer. In two lectures in Concord, N. H., 
we referred to her aflecting case; and subsequently, by 
the kindness of the warden, had an interview with her. 
Her case is but one among a thousand where the seducer 
is allowed his liberty, while his victim is sent to prison, or, 
what is sometimes far worse, left to the scorn and cold 
charity of an unfeeling world. And now who will receive 
this unfortunate girl? Some one should employ her im- 
mediately. Ere this time, she is abroad in the community. 
Who will give her a home ? 





THE OUTCA ST. 


BY MISS PHCZBE CAREY. 


Sue died at the middle of night — 
And brother nor sister, lover nor friend, 
Came not near her their aid to lend, 

Ere the spirit took its flight. 


She died at the middle of night — 
Food and raiment she had no more, 
And the fire had died on the hearth before : 
"Twas a pitiful, pitiful sight. 


She died at the middle of night — 
No napkin pressed back the parted lips ; 
No weeper, watching the eyes’ eclipse, 

Covered them up from sight. 


She died at the middle of night — 

And there was no taper beside the dead ; 

But the stars, through the broken roof o’erhead, 
Shone with a solemn light. 


She died at the middle of night — 
And the winter snow spread a winding-sheet 
Over the body from head to feet, 

Dainty, and soft, and white. 


She died at the middle of night — 

But if she heard, ere her hour was o’er, 

‘I have not condemned thee — sin no more,’ 
She lives where the day is bright. 





FowteER, the celebrated phrenologist, makes the following 
sweeping assertion: ‘Young man, middle-aged man, it matters 


not what may be your age, your size, your strength, your riches, 
your any thing else whatever, you are no man unless you have 
been in love.’ 





THREE CAPITAL CASES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Tue Hearitne In THE Case or Davis.— The committee on 
pardons were in session at the State House, when several cases 
were heard. ‘The counsel in the case of Thomas A. Davis, under 
sentence of death for the murder of his sister, appeared, and asked 
for further time to present facts. Mr. Hudson, the junior coun- 
sel, stated that it was not until within a few days that Davis had 
consented to petition the governor and council for a commutation 
of his sentence; and even then it was supposed that his spiritual 
adviser would appear for him before the committee: hence neither 
himself nor his brother Farrar were prepared to present the case 
as they desired, chiefly for want of time. He stated that facts 
had come to light, since the trial, tending to show the innocence 
of the prisoner; and, in order to have sufficient time to present 
them properly before the committee, they desired a postpone- 
ment. 


SENTENCE FoR Murper. — Judge Dewey sentenced Richard 
Walkley, who has just been convicted at Springfield of the murder 
der of his own father, to be hung at such time as the governor 
and council shall appoint. The prisoner was much affected on 
receiving his sentence. The crime of Walkley was committed 
under the old law, and therefore does not come within the new 
law, by which a person convicted of murder goes to the State 
Prison for a year; after which the executive may issue a warrant 


for his execution, if they see fit; otherwise he remains in prison for 
life. 


Mvurper 1n Natick. — Just as our work is going to press, we 
have to record a horrid murder in the village of Natick, Mass., 
which occurred on the afternoon of Sept. 17th, by which a hus- 
band and wife were deliberately put to death; the former instant- 
ly; while the latter lingered a day or two. We have no room 
for particulars ; these may be learned from the papers of the day. 
The verdict of the Coroner's Jury is as follows : — 

‘That on the 17th inst., between the hours of six and nine in 
the afternoon, the said Taylor, when at work in his shop, was 
struck five or six blows with an axe on the head, causing deep 
and deadly wounds, of which he, the said Ouvre Taylor, instantly 
died. And the jurors further say, that the several blows were 
struck by the hands of Thomas Casey, a man in the employ of 
said Ouvre Taylor, as we firmly believe.’ 
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LITERARY WORLD. 


The Knickerbocker, New York Monthly Magazine. September, 1852. — 
This is one of the best monthlies of the season. The Editor’s Table is 
always the most spicy of any of the magazines. The whole work contains 
a great variety of valuable articles. Price $3 a year. 

The Christian Examiner. September. Crosby, Nichols, & Co., Bos- 
ton. — This work is published once in two months, at $4 a year. The 
articles are usually prepared with great care, and by the most eminent 
writers of the Unitarian denomination. The following gentlemen contri- 
bute this month: Rev. William R. Alger; Rev. F. W. Holland; W. J. 
A. Bradford, Esq. ; Henry T. Tuckerman, Esq. ; Rev. Frederic H. Hedge, 
D.D.; Rev. Chandler Robbins; Rev. S. G. Bulfinch. 

The Westminster Review. No. CXIII. July, 1852. New York, Scott 
& Co., 79, Fulton-street. — This firm publishes the London, Edinburgh, 
North British, and Westminster Quarterly Reviews, and also Blackwood, 
for $10. Here the reader obtains the great leading periodicals of Europe 
for a mere pittance. No student should be without the whole of them. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine. September. — Several very important 
subjects are ably treated in this number. Among the most interesting 
are those of ‘Our Empire on the Pacific,’ ‘Commerce of the Danube,’ 
and ‘ Commercial Cities and Towns of the United States.’ Statistics and 
information of great value to the mercantile community are to be found 
on every page. 

The Monthly Religious Magazine. September.— We have been par- 
ticularly gratified with a perusal of this monthly. The articles are written 
in a sincere, Christian spirit, and must prove highly acceptable to its 
réaders. It is edited by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

Graham’s Magazine, in spite of the great competition in magazine- 
literature, maintains its supremacy. It shows no falling off in interest, 
and is still the ‘ giant of the monthlies.’ 





EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


P. T. Barnum anp Goy. Seymour or Connecticut. — The election of 
Gov. Seymour was one year peculiarly gratifying to Mr. Barnum. At the 
public announcement, he sent the following by telegraph : — 


To His Excellency, Thomas H. Seymour, —*‘ Glory to God in the highest.’ 
Bridgeport, Conn. P. T. Barnum. 


In reply, Gov. Seymour sent — 


To P. T. Barnum, Esq. —‘ On earth peace, good-will to men.’ 
Hartford, Conn. Tuomas H. Seymour. 
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Askinc Too Mucn. — A young couple were sitting together in a roman- 
tic spot, with birds and flowers about them, when the following dialogue 
ensued : — 

‘ My dear, if the sacrifice of my life would please thee, gladly would I 
lay it at thy feet.’ 

‘Oh, sir! you’re too kind. But it just reminds me that I wish you’d 
stop using tobacco.’ 

‘Can’t think of it. It’s a habit to which I am wedded.’ 

‘Very well, sir. Since this is the way you lay down your life for me, 
and as you are already wedded to tobacco, I'll take good care that you 
are never wedded to me, as it would be bigamy.’ 


Tue rogues confined in Danbury (Conn.) Jail have voted that they will 
not remain in that public edifice unless something is soon done in the way 
of repairs! The fastidious rascals ! 


MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


Unirep Sratres. — Congress adjourned Aug. 31. Horace Mann and 
Charles Sumner both made a strong argument against the Fugitive Slave 
Law. An additional appropriation of $25,000 for each trip was made to 
the Collins line of steamers to England, making now in all $33,000 to 
each trip. Mr. Seward and Zeno Scudder made able speeches in defence 
of the American fisheries. 

Great Britain. — The emigration to Australia continues unabated. 
The tonnage likely to sail by the end of September from English and 
Scotch ports is estimated at a little under 80,000. 

The ‘ London Times’ had published a leading article relative to the 
Collins and Cunard lines of steamers, which attracted considerable atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Webster's letter on the Lobos Islands has excited much unfavora- 
ble comment. The leading papers labor to prove that the islands belong 
to Peru, and, consequently, that the best disposition that can be made of 
them is to use the deposit they contain to liquidate the claims of English 
bond-holders. 

France. — Letters from Paris intimate that petitions in favor of the 
re-establishment of the empire continue to be signed in most of the de- 
partments. Some of them are couched in yery strong language. 

Louis Napoleon has contributed 2,000 francs for the relief of the suf- 
ferers by the late fire in Montreal. It is stated he has perfected a new 


system of infantry tactics, which he is about to introduce in the French 
army. 


Iretanp. — The Trish flax-crop this season promises to be very abun- 


dant. Immigration, however, is telling very disadvartageously upon the 
Ulster linen-manufacturers. 
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The potato-disease appears to have stayed its progress, notwithstanding 
there are still some complaints from particular localities. The grain and 
green crops are generally abundant, and are being rapidly harvested in 
good order. Oats are above an average crop. 

There has been great diminution of paupers in the workhouses, owing 
to the demand for harvest-laborers. 


TO CORRES PONDENTS. 


C. C. Anprews, Esq., Newton Upper Falls. — This excellent writer, 
who has so frequently given an interest to our periodical, has given 
us a sketch in this number of the late Hon. Robert Rantoul, jun. A 
better theme for his pen he could not have selected. 

Hon. Tontas Purrinctron, Washington. — This distinguished gentle- 
man, formerly in the Senate of Maine, but who now holds an office in the 
State Department at Washington, has sent us a high commendation of 
our course. We are glad to hear his remarks on tracts, — their import- 
ance in aiding the cause. 

Ricut Hon. Sir Grorce Grey, Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department. — A very important letter has been 
received from this high officer connected with the English government, in 
relation to our late Mission to England. It has been laid before Mr. 
Webster. In due time, our readers will know the result. 

GrorcE F. Cuever, Salem, Mass. — We are right glad to hear from 
our friend. His articles are always acceptable. 

Joun G. Wurrrier, Amesbury, Mass. — This celebrated poet promises 
an article on the late lamented Robert Rantoul, jun. This, with the 
excellent sketch in our present number from a distinguished lawyer, will 
add much to the interest of the Magazine. 





DONATIONS 


Col. Lincoln, pg tem 

Richard Borden, Fall River ° 
Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, Hartford, Conn. 
P. Dexter ‘Tiffany, Medway, Mass. “9 including books and magazine 
Samuel Wiggin, Cincinnati ° . 
Edward King. Newport, R.1., including magazine . 

Mrs. §. L. Little, Newport, R.[. . ° ° ° ° 

Miss Shaw, Newport, R.I. . ° ° . 

William Clark, Newport, R.L 

M. Brotherton, St. Louis, Mo., including hooks and magazine 
Mrs. Coe, Newport, R.1. ° ° ° ° ° 
Levi B. Meriam, Boston ° ° . ° ° 
A. W. Thaxter, jun., Boston P ‘ ‘ . 
Robert Swan, Dorchester. ° . 
Robert C. Hooper, Dorchester 

Richard Clapp, Dorchester . 

John Kettell, Dorchester 

Elizabeth Holbrook, Dorchester 
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